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DYEING OF FABRICS CONTAINING MIXED FIBERS

obtaining a fabric with certain required properties which could not be
obtained with wool alone. In the case of knitted underwear, for example,
if an all-wool yarn were used, the resulting fabric would shrink so much in
washing as to be unsatisfactory to the consumer; also it would be rather
unpleasant to wear next to the skin on account of the rather irritating
and scratching effect of the wool fiber. By the use of the proper amount
of cotton in the make-up of the yarns used for the knitting of this class of
garment, a fabric can be obtained which does not have the bad effect of
excessive shrinking and is also soft to the skin, at the same time possessing
more warmth and porosity than a fabric made entirely of cotton. Also
in the preparation of many fabrics, a mixed cotton-wool yarn is used, or a
cotton warp yarn, or a yarn in some other form of weave construction is
employed in order to produce a cloth having certain desirable qualities
due to the presence of the cotton. From this, however, it is not to be con-
cluded that cotton is always used in connection with wool for these per-
fectly legitimate purposes. There are many fabrics that attempt to mas-
querade as all-wool that contain more or less cotton cleverly concealed
in their construction solely for the purpose of deceiving the consumer,
who very frequently in good faith purchases the cloth with the idea that it
contains nothing but wool and the cheaper fiber is employed for the pur-
pose of sophistication. This, perhaps, is less true at the present time than
it was formerly, owing to the fact that cotton has risen tremendously in
value and the margin of difference in the price of the two fibers is now much
less than it used to be.
Cotton is very largely used in connection with recovered wool (known
also as extract wool, shoddy, mungo, etc.) for the production of low-grade
cheap suitings and other fabrics within the purchasing power of the poorer
classes. These fabrics, of course, do not possess the good qualities and
wearing power of the all-wool fabrics of which they are a cheaper imitation.
On the other hand, however, it may be argued that were it not for the use of
cotton and the cheaper forms of recovered wool, the cost of such fabrics
would be largely beyond the power of the poorer classes to buy, and they
would thus be deprived of materials which are very needful and useful to
them. This does not, however, warrant the description of such goods as
. all-wool for the purpose of wantonly deceiving the purchaser into buying
with the deluded idea that in doing so he is acquiring a great bargain.
Such goods have a distinct field of usefulness of their own, but should be
marketed for what they are and not for what they imitate.
Sometimes the shoddy is more- or less colored by a previous dyeing,
and in this case it may be necessary to strip the material where a light
shade is to be dyed on the union goods. The stripping is usually done by
boiling the goods for one-half hour with 10 per cent of sulphuric acid and
3 per cent of chrome, though in the case of light shoddy boiling with sul-